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the fact that it was not the British citizen who was to blame
but the system which placed him in the position of ruler of
another country in which he was not basically interested.
And yet, he did not revolt against this system. He was of
opinion that the deficiencies could be remedied by a change
of the institutional arrangements without a radical change
of Indo-Bntish relationship. He pointed out that the higher
administration was manned very largely by foreigners, and
representative institutions had not been developed which
would enable the Indian point of view to be presented at
the various policy-making levels. According to him, these
were responsible for the wrong decisions that were being
taken. To an extent, a limited extent, he was right, for with
representative institutions or individual representatives at
high levels of administration the ruling authorities would
naturally find it difficult to ignore Indian public opinion. It
was, however, too much to expect that a colonial administra-
tion would change its inherent character as long as power
remained with it. Institutional changes of the nature envisaged
by Romesh Dutt could, therefore, at best be temporary
palliatives.

Consistent with his views on the British connection with
India, Romesh Dutt believed in discussion and persuasion to
achieve his objective. He spent a good deal of his time after
retirement from service in England and he made good use
of this time either lecturing to British, audiences all over the
country, or taking up specific issues, such as the Calcutta
Municipal Bill or the proposed reforms, with persons in
authority and position. To an extent, again, his efforts were
successful, but these methods could not be expected to make
an administration change its character. The "extremists"
characterised these methods as those of "petition and prayer"
and argued that a system imposed on India by force and